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give way, though I leamt this some years afterwards. In this the Chancellor had the means wherewith to untie the knot. He drew, however, from the assumption that the Entente did not want a war, the shortsighted conclusion that Austria could probably force an entry into Serbia, regardless of the Entente, without endangering the peace of the world. For, as Zimmer-mann has said, on July 8th it was assumed in Berlin "that if Austria advanced into Serbia, England and even France would combine with us to influence Russia so as to localize the conflict/' The strength of the connection between the three Great Powers was underestimated, and therefore the danger of a universal war also. The perfectly comprehensible disinclination on the part of human beings to confess to mistakes that they have made makes it difficult for the Chancellor and his following to confess frankly to their optimism, which was so ruinous for Germany at that time. I possess, however, in the reports of my department sufficient reflections of the atmosphere of the Wilhelm-strasse in those days. On July I3th the Chancellor had been informed on the essential points of the intended ultimatum, upon which I received a communication in Tarasp from my deputy. The portion of the letter sent to me ran as follows:
" Our Ambassador in Vienna, Herr von Tchirschky, has learned privately, and also from Count Berchtold, that the Note to be sent by Austria to Serbia will put the following demands:
" I. A proclamation from King Peter to his people,